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the fact that "wine was there as plentiful as were the songs and the
dances."

In Lothrop's valuable treatise Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua,
we find the English translation of the accounts of these dances by the
historiographer of Columbus, Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes,
quoted from La Historia Natural y General de las Indias, lib. XLII,
cap. XI:

One Saturday, on the twenty-ninth day of August, 1528, in the $laza of
Nicoya, under the cacique of that province, Don Alonso, known by another
name as Nambt, which in his language means dog, two hours before nightfall,
about eighty or a hundred Indians began to sing and dance in an Areiio, in one
part of the flaza; they must have been of the vulgar and plebeian people, because
in another part of the same flaza> the cacique, with much enjoyment and
festivity, seated himself on a duho, or small bench, and his chief officials and
about seventy or eighty other Indians on similar duhos. A girl began to bring
them drink, in small gourds, like bowls or cups, of chlcha, which is a very strong
and rather acid wine which they make of maize, and which, in its color,
resembles chicken broth into which the yolks of one or two eggs have been
broken.

In the same section of Lothrop's volume, we find a description by
Benzoni of a Nicaraguan native festival:

Two or three hundred, or even three or four thousand Indians assemble
together, and having carefully swept the place where they are going to dance,
one of them comes forward to lead the rest. He goes nearly always backward,
turning himself occasionally, and so do all the others, by threes or fours, in
regular order. Those who beat the drum begin to sing some of their songs, and
the man who leads the dance is the first to answer. Then the rest do the same
progressively. Some carry a fan in the hand, some a calabash with pebbles in
it; some wear feathers on the head, others wear rows of sea-shells on their
arms and legs; some raise their legs, others flourish their arms; some act the
blind man, others pretend to be lame; some laugh, others cry; and thus with
many other gestures, and frequent drinking of their wine, they dance all day,
and sometimes part of the night also.

The mention of the "calabash with pebbles in it" is interesting, for it
shows the antiquity of this Indian shaker, which is now universally known
as the Maracas. The contemporary Nicaraguan Indians still use their
ancient instruments, which they have in common with other Central
American Indians. Among wind instruments, the Chirimia, which is a